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THE WILD WOMAN. 


Extracted from the Journal de !Empire of the 
17th January, 1814. 


At some leagues from the hamlet of Suc, 
at the foot of mount Calm, which has an 
elevation of more than 1700 toises, and 
bears on its front eternal ice and snow, a 
dark and silent valley presents one of those 
pleasing scenes which arrest and strike the 
mind of the observer, in the vast amphi- 
theatre of the Pyrenees. This valley is 
confined within those mountains, bald and } 
frightfully torn asunder; whose bases, dis- 
figured by enormous masses, seem to ex- 
pect_ eyery moment a fresh atcession of 
the Same kind, loosened from the sur-| 
rounding summits, which are darkened all 
over and rent by the deepest fissures. Nu- 
merous water-falls discharge from a lake | 
on the heights, hurry down from the side | 
of the mountain, and are precipitated in 
murmuring cataracts into the midst of this |, 
dreadful chaos. A scanty vegetation, which 
marks the traces of their uncertain course, 
is the only mark of vegetable life which | 
Nature has suffered to exist within those 
bounds which she appears to have consign- 
ed to eternal sterility. 

Some intrepid hunters having extended 
their search even in this formidable enclo- 
sure, were seized with astonishment on 
seeing on an opposite cliff, a female figure || 
entirely naked. This female appeared | 
tall, her complexion was dark; a long 
head of hair, her only covering, was scat- 
tered over her shoulders; she stood erect 
on a jutting rock, which seemed suspended 
on precipices, the immense height of which 
this rock surmounted. 

The hunters ran towards her; but sce- 
ing them, the female took to flight, setting 
up at the same time the most frightful cries. 
Carried away by her terrors, she hurried 
down the declivity of the mountain, and 
soon escaped from the pursuit of the hun- 
ters, who would not venture onthe dangers 
which that unsteady and almost perpendi- 


silence for the purpose of discharging |. 
against those who surrounded her, threats | 


siasm. 


Suc, her fury still continued. 
who is a clergyman much beloved, sweet |, 


offering her the werds of peace and conso- 
lation. 
transitions so common iti disorders of the 


news of this wonderful discovery, was car- 
ried to the hamlet of Suc. On the morrow 
in the morning, a great number of shep- 


|| herds advanced to the mountain, and con- | 
cealing themselves behind the rocks, wait- | 


ed for the woman, and coming upon her | 
by surprise, 
| Clothes were immediately presented to | 
‘her, which she rejected, and even tore| 
with the greatest violence; it was not till 
they had succeeded in tying her hands that 
| they could accomplish the clothing of her. 
She was conducted to the hamlet. This | 
| female seeing herself clothed with garments 
hateful to her, and forced from that dark 
|recess, the gloomy melancholy of which | 
seemed to give her pleasure, was seized | 
| with the most outrageous madness; her 
| eyes, sparkling with fire, appeared to start 
from their orbits; her struggles became 
strong and convulsive; finally, she broke 








pronounced with a strong voice, and in the |, 
supernatural tone of inspiration and enthu- } 


When she arrived at the parsonage of | 
The Cure, | 


and persuasive, presented himself to, her, 


mind, the sinking of melancholy succeed- | 
ed the explosion of frenzy. 

Her countenance became sad and silent; 
she spoke no longer, nor did ske appear 
‘to hear or see any thing; one thought 
‘alone which absorbed all her attention} 
made her indifferent to every surrounding | 
object. That thought must, of course, | 
have been of a most sorrowful nature ; in- | 
voluntary tears and sighs escaping from | 
her oppressed heart, betrayed her anguish. | 
At length she stopped, and fixed her looks, , 
which for some time had been wandering, | 
steadily on her garments ; her limbs quiver, 
she falls on her knees, and in a voice in- 
terrupted with sighs, exclaims, “ Good 
God! what will my unfortunate husband 
say ?” 





they seized her person. | 


|which she shed in abundance, gave her 
some relief; sle became more calm, but 
remained indifferent to every thing. Victu- 
als were offered to no purpose; questions 
‘repeated without receiving any answer; it 
| might be said that she was seized with an 
absolute insensibility. 

She spoke in the French language alone. 

Her accent was pure; the manner in which 
‘she expressed herself during the access of 
|her frenzy, announced that her mind had 
been cultivated: her figure, though lank 
and livid, appeared to have been once 
handsome, and still bore the impression of 
a noble rank and of dignity. 

It was by no means difficult to the good 
pastor to perceive that this woman was a 
stranger, that she did not belong to the 
class of Common people, and that the me- 

Jancholy in which she was sunk originated 
from no other cause than the weight of 
misfortunes. He conceived for the unfor- 
_tunate wontan the most lively interest, and 
lavished on her the most affectionate cares, 
which he had the misfortune to see she re- 
jected. Having placed her in the chamber 
where she was to repose for the night, he 
took the necessary precaution to prevent 
cher escape. Those precautions were in- 
sufficient; on the morrow she had disap- 





| peared, the clothes which she wore were 
At once, by one of those quick || found not far from the place, torn to tatters. 


| She re-appeared some days afterwards 
on the summit of a rock, hitherto supposed 
| inaccessible except to eagles and to the 
chamois. Attempts to take her once more 
were multiplied, but were constantly un- 
successful; it was useless also to attempt 
to discover her name and her country. 

It was, however, generally believed, and 
some expressions which had escaped from 
the unfortunate woman, strengthened that 
opinion, that she had married a French- 
man, whom revolutionary events hed dri- 
ven into Spain; she followed him into his 
exile; that this couple having determined 
to return to their country, arrived at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, where they met with 
those dangers which they were endeavour- 
ing to shun. Robbers attacked them— 
plundered them of every thing to their 





These words were followed by secret 





cular route presented to their sight. The 





prayers, and by a long reverie. The tears 


very garments, and even raised their mur- 





| derous hands against the husband’s life 
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He perished; the unfortunate wile tie 
obliged to witness the horror of that bloody 
scene, lost her reason, which sunk under 
the weight of her affliction; she penetrated 
beyond port Auzart, wandered along the 
savage summits of the Pyrenees, and with 
a heart broken, and brain disordered, ar- 
rived at that formidable enclosure, whose. 





imposing aspect stopped the wanderer’s | nature. 


course. Entertained in these parts with 
the most sorrowful images, she was stopped 
there by that conformity she discovered 
between the disorder of nature in that spot, 


aes 


ooo 


sage the most obstinate silence to those | prison, humid and dark, formed by an ex. 


questions he put to her in the softest but | 
most earnest manner; at length, when he | 
asked her how it happened the bears did 
not devour her, “ the bears?” she replied, 
|** they are my best friends—they kept me 
| warm,” 
The bear of the Pyrenees is of a gentle 
He spares the weak, and is terri- 
ble only to those who dare provoke him. 
He retires at the approach of winter into 
a cavern, and passes some months buried 
in a kind of lethargic slumber. 





and that of her own soul; there she re- 


solved to consign herself without reserve | 
to inconsolable affliction, to suffer and to’ 
die alone and unknown in the bosom of| 


nature, in the midst of that gloom, the 
awful furniture of which, nature displays, 
in those places. 

She was sometimes observed to tear up 
the wild plants, to plunge into the lake, 
er descend into the torrent to seize the 


, Might it not be possible that this woman, 
impelled by cold to enter into that frightful 
habitation, kept herself warm during the 
| rigor of winter by participating in the beds 
of the bears, which she, to all appearance, 
never quitted, but for the purpose of catch- 
ing fish in the torrents, or gathering the 
pine tree in the neighbouring forest. 
Nevertheless, torments still more pier-| 











fish ; bat, for the most part, she was seen 


reserved for this unfortunate female. a5) 





in the attitude of reflection and of eriet, | was conducted to Foix, that she might en- | 


atid resembling a statue as immoveable as. 
the rock upon which she stood. 

The wiater, nevertheless, was approach-| 
ing; the snow which occupied the simmits | 


of the mountains was progressively ad-| 


vancing, and forcing into shelter the flocks 
and the shepherds—the heights were aban- 
doned. ‘The inhabitants and the pastor 
deplore the lot of the unfortunate unknown. 
“ Ah! without doubt,’ say they, “ she 
will be torn in pieces by beasts of prey, | 


or if she should escape their murderous, 


teeth, her frozen body, after yielding to 
the horrors of hunger, or the keen arrows 
of pinching cold, is buried under heaps of 
snow.” 

What was their astonishment when they 
saw her again, on the return of the fine 
season, still naked, running along the ac- 
customed heights! They loeked upon 
this species of resurrection as a prodigy, 
the mystery of which they could not ex- 
plain, and which they were eager to pub- 
lish to the neighbouring districts. 

*M. Vorgnies, Judge of the Paix de Vie- 
dessos, was informed of it; this magistrate 
proceeded to the place. Through his care 
the unfortunate woman was again caught. 
He caused her to be clothed ; he endea- 
voured to gain her confidence; made her 
take some crude undressed victuals; and 
endeavoured to draw from her the secret 
of her misfortunes. For along time she 


[ier in that place such assistance as the | 

public compassion might supply. It is | 
| very possible, that if she had been placed | 
in a situation suitably chosen, and entrust- 
/ed to the care of a person of feeling and | 
good sense, the gloomy vapours of melan- 
choly which obscured her reason, might 
have been dissipated. 

But this unfortunate creature was pur- 
sued by her sad destiny. At first, she 
was disposed of in the hospital, from which | 
j she was afterwards withdrawn, on the, 
pretence that she disturbed the order of 
the place, and was conducted to an old 
strong castle, which at present is used as 
a prison. This habitation, built on an 
enormous rock, detached from the other 
mountains, and which, rising rapidly from | 
ithe bottom of the valley, elevated three 
large Gothic towers to an immense height, 
is well adapted to excite ideas of fright 
and terror. As soon as the wretched crea- 
ture saw herself shut up in this place, dark 
despair took possession of her; the excess 
of her madness returned, and she never 
ceased to make the walls of her prison re- 
echo her miserable lamentations. 

A hard-hearted jailer, upon whom the 
unfortunate had no stronger claim of right 
than the criminal, for the purpose of get- 

ting rid of the uneasiness which her cries 
excited, conceived and executed the pro- 
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cing than any she had yet endured, were | 








| ject of causing her to descend into another 
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cavation of the rock directly under one of 
the towers before mentioned. He placed 


Lala water and coarse food before her, 


and no longer concerned himself about 
paying her any attention. 

Returning after some days to her prison, 
or, to speak more correctly, to that fosse 
where he had the barbarity to bury her 
alive—her whose misfortunes the bears 
more compassionate than he, had respect. 
ed, he found lifeless. 

Such was the tragical end of this unhap- 
py female. We know in part only the 
long affliction which she underwent ; but 
the tomb still conceals the secret of her 
name and birth, and the mournful cause 
of that deep and obstinate chagrin, the 
violent concussions of which overturned 
her reason, 

Let us deplore her mournful catastrophe, 
and honour, at least, with a tear, the me- 
mory of this wonderful victim of conjugal 
affection. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY + catints. 


LIFE. 
“¢ Life is—what ? 
It is the shooting of a star, 
That gleams along the trackless air, 
And vanishes, almost ere seen, to nought. 
And such is man! 
He shines and flutters for a span, and is forgot.’ 


In casting a glance over society and con- 
| templating man in every situation and vicis- 
situde of life, we are filled with astonishment 
and surprise that man can exist so long, that 
the period of mortality runs to sucli an ex- 
tent, surrounded on every side by danger, 
encompassed by sickness, grief, and mi- 
sery. Life seems as a vapour, which ap- 
pears but for a moment, vanishes, and is 
lost for ever. Welt has the poet sung— 

“ Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone. 


Strange that a harp of thousand strings, 
Should keep in tune so long.” 


Beautiful indeed has the poet compared 
the period of human existence to a harp of 
“thousand strings,” so minutely formed, 
and so dependant upon each other, that if 
one becomes injured, the rest ceasé to vi- 
brate. So with life: if one of its members 
becomes injured, the rest feel its effects; 
it spreads with rapidity throughout the 


system; and, like a family whose bonds of, 


friendship have been severed; ie expires 
and becomes forgottes. * , 
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Such reflections suggested themselves | 
when observing the uncertainty of all hu- 
man expectations We look around us and | 


survey man (for a moment) in his differ- | 


ent situations, and we find him, from the | 
cradle to the grave, surrounded with mi- 
sery and affliction. In the midst of life | 
we are in death”—the fairest floweret must | 
perish—the noblest heart lie low—virtue, | 
talent, generosity, and every noble feeling | 
which should animate man’s bosom, ¢an- || 
not rescue him from its grasp. Before its | 
approach nature yields and owns its con- 
quest—man ceases to exist—he leaves life’s 
native scenes, and descends “into that 
bourne from whence no traveller has ever 
returned,” who may convey to those who 
still engage in life’s diversified pursuits, 
what awaits them beyond this world. 

It was late on a fine summer’s afternoon, 
when strolling for a few minutes to enjoy 
the gentle breeze which had just risen 
after the warmth of the day, I directed my 
course towards the neighbouring church- 
yard: silence reigned around—the noise of 
the villager was hushed—the birds of the 
forest had sought repose—and all was still. 
The Church, a plain and neat building, was 
surrounded with a row of willows, whose 
tall majestic boughs spread a shade through- 
out, and seemed as if to cover you from | 
mortal’s observation. “I never shun agrave- 
yard; the thoughtful melancholy which it 
inspires, is grateful rather than disagreeable 
to me; it gives me no pain to tread on the 
green roof of that dark mansion, whose 
chambers I must occupy so soon; and I 
often wander, from choice, to a place where |, 
there is neither solitude nor society—some- | 
thing human is there; but the folly, the | 
bustle, the vanities, the pretensions, the | 
competitions, the pride of humanity, are | 
gone; men are there—but their passions 
are itched, and their spirits are still; ma- 
levolence has lost itspower of Lapamlanest di 
appetite is sated—ambition lies low, and | 
lust is cold—anger has done raving—all 
disputes are ended—all revelry is over— 
the fellest animosity is deeply buried, and 
the darkest sins are safely confined by the 
thickly piled clods of the valley ; vice is 


dumb and powerless, and “irtue is wa‘tgng* 


in silence for the trump, 0% iif archangel, 
and the voice of God.” 
“ Fnevershun a churchyard”—so I en- 
tered this. Thereis something pleasing ius 
the eqntemplation—it points out 14 us life’s 
. uacertaisty—its silc&t inhabitants, |“ the 
e . 


4 


dead, ‘still speak ;” to oe living in pro- | an pars iia alias to him by every pore 
elim the shortness of life. Here we find | feeling, who had watche and protecte:! 
childhood, youth, manhood, and age, rest-|| him in his declining years, had suddenly 
ing in quietness and repose; eG tac com- | ‘been taken from him. He bowed with 
pleted their destined course on earth; its! Christian resignation to this dreadful dis- 
busy scenes have vanished from their view. } pensation: he acknowledged the hand of his 
The sod of the valley covereth them, and | m oa and with Job, he exclaimed— 
| the cold earth is their receptacle. Their) “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
mortal parts sleep in dust, but their imamor | away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
tal souls are now reaping the eternal re-|/ Phe old man clasped his hands together, 
wards of well-improved or mispent hours. and prayed that he might soon be per- 
| There is something at once awful and de-| mitted to join his valued son. 

lightful in such reflections. I can set for|| I left the venerable stranger, and hast- 
hours, and muse on life’s uncertainty : far | ened to my lodgings, where I soon gave 


from giving pain, it affords me pleasure ; vent to my tears. This meeting has made 


i tells me life must pass; the mementoes |, such an impression upon my memory, that 
around me proclaim, in language not to be || time will not be able toerase it; and I can 
‘misunderstood, that every age of life is|| never think of it without feeling the tear 


‘alike liable to the grasp of death. | trickling from my eye. The following morn- 
a few 


It was just twilight—the sun had disap-|| ing I left the village. Chancing, 
‘peared—the moon “ was riding in sad|| months after, to pass through it again, I 
and solemn majesty upon her undisturbed | eagerly embraced the first opportunity to 
‘course, calm, pale, and saintlike ; she | gain information of the stranger, whose case 
‘moves upen the dark blue sky like the | hadexcited so much interest. I found that 
Christian, mournful with the semblance of | the old man’s prayer had been granted; and 


mortality, but directing to a better world, he and his son were now sleeping in the 
his fleeting footsteps.” I had not been) same grave. 
startled by a distant sigh. I paused for 
a moment, and listened from whence it 
| haps a sigh for some departed friend—some 
kind associate ; perhaps a brother, sister, | 
footsteps to the spot from whence it pro- 
persue As I approached, I observed a 
i noted that the Jamp of life was just expir- 
ing; its sun was nearly set—age had stamped 
ledged him as her victim. He was leaning 
over a new made grave. 
and observing a stranger, beckoned me to- 
wards him. ‘There is something sweet in 
| fying in furnishing relief to the distressed, | 
in binding up the wounds of the afilicted, ||. 
lation. I drew near, and seized his trem- 
bling arm; tears flowed reluctantly—he 
were directed abSve,—his arms pointéd to |) 
the grave below. After he had somewhat 
hand, ands retiring a few spaces from tite \the Doctor.—* Why, then, the motto I - 
grave, related to me the c@use of his grief. | would recommend to you, is this ;—Quack ! 


long wrapped in meditation, when Iwas) « pow sweet and solemn! all aloue, 
| proceeded ; it was again repeated ; per- 
| or a parent, called it forth. I directed my 
venerable figure, whose trembling limbs de- 
| its wrinkles on his brow, and grief acknow- 
At my approach the old man started, 
| affording solace—there is something grati- 
and dispensing to others the balm of conso- 
chuld with difficulty, articulate—his eyes 
recovered, ‘he kindly gressed me by tnbé 
From what I gathered, it spon that Fauack | ! quack !? 


With reverend steps from stone to stone, 
In a small village churchyard lying, 
O'er intervening flowers to move, 
And as we read the names unknown, 
Of young and old to judgment gone, 
And hear in the calm air above, 
Time onwabtd sofily flying, 
To meditate, in Christian love, 
Upon the dead and dying. 
Across the silence seems to go, 
With dream-like motion, wavering slow , 
And shrouded in their folds of snow, 
The friends he lov'd long, long ago, 
Gliding across the sad retreat ; 
How beautiful their phantom feet ! 
What tenderness is in their eyes! 
Turn'd where the poor surviver lies, 
Mid monitory sanctities. 
What years of vanished joys fanned ! 
From one uplifting of that hand 
Jn its white stillness, when the shade 
Doth glimuieringly in sunshine, fade 
From our erabrace, how dim appears 
This world’s life through a mist of tears! 
Vain hopes—blind sorrows—-needless fears.” 
CLARENCE, 


————— 
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When a celebrated empiric first set up 
his chariot, he consulted Foote about the 
choice of a motto.—“ What is your crest ?” 

| said the wit.— Three mallards, answered 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. 


The nature of man is but little known. 
M. De Buffon shows the cause of this ig- 
norance. He next proves the existence of 
the soul, by adopting the principle of Des- 
cartes :—“ I think, therefore, I exist.” 
He then takes into consideration the cor- 
poreal substance whereby men resemble 
animals; preserving, however, over them 
a visible superiority. The most stupid 
man is capable of leading and command- 
ing the most spirited of animals, as he has 
a rational plan, an order of action, a suc- 
cession of means, of which the auimal is 
deprived, and thereby rendered incapable 
of gaining any empire over us. 

M. Buffon, speaking of the ears of hu- 
man beings, says, we are ignorant of the 
design of several Indians, who greatly in- 


crease the size of them by boring them, in | 


order to retain metal or wooden pendants. 
The origin of this custom, might probably 
arise from those savages whose successors 
still go quite naked, and endeavour to 
carry in the easiest manner those things 
which they consider as the most precious, 
by hanging them to their ears. 

He also takes notice of several other 
whimsical customs of different people, with 
regard to the beard, the hair, and dress; 
upon which occasion, our philosophical 
writer is not very sparing of his censure. 
He thinks our manner of dressing the most 
iconvenient and unnatural of any; our 
modes are the effects of caprice and whim; 
our taste for ornaments in metals and gems, 
testifies our pride ; it is in order to coavey 
‘o others a higher notion of our riches and 
merit. There are, indeed, but few who 
distinguish between the person and his 
apparel. The doctor’s furs, the enormous 
perriwigs of the magistrates, the jackets 
of the petits maitres, the hoops of the 
women, the rouge they colour their faces 
with, the powder they whiten their hair 
with, and their head-dresses themselves 
undergo his criticism. It is observable 
that the Papours, who inhabit New-Guinea, 
powder their hair and their beards with 
chalk. 

If we compare the strength of man with 
that of animals, by the weight they can 
carry, he is certainly superior. ‘The por- 
ters of Constantinople, will carry nine 
huadred weight. M. Desaguliers has in- 
vented a kird ef harness, by means ef 
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‘which a man may carry two thousand 
weight. With a similar machine, a horse, 
who is six times the bulk, should carry 
fourteen thousand weight; an enormous 
burden, very different from that which 
those animals usually carry. A man will 
‘walk much longer and with less fatigue 
than a horse. The runners of Ispahan 
will go thirty-six leagues in fourteen or 
fifteen hours. The Hottentots outstrip 
lions in a race, and other savages will keep 
up with animals as light as a deer. These 
men will travel a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred leagues, in six weeks or two months. 

Women are not so strong as men. There 
are,- nevertheless, savages who compel 
them to do all the laborious work, such as 
cultivating the earth, whilst the men indo- 
lently repose themselves in their hammocks, 
from whence they never come forth but to 
hunt and fish. They have no idea of walk- 
ing, and cannot comprehend that any one 


| 








'pelled to it through necessity. Among ci- 
vilized nations, the women are no way in 
subjection to the men, any farther than 
| the influence of the laws, dictated by supe- 
rior strength, prevail; but we know that 
‘in turn, the women subjugate by their 
beauty and the art of making themselves 
desirable. 

The ideas of beauty are various in dif- 
ferent countries. Small foreheads and 
joining eye-brows, were in esteem among 
the ancients. In Persia, thick eye-brows 
are in fashion. A fine woman, in some 
parts of India, must have black teeth and 
‘white hair. In China and Japan, a broad 
visage, little eyes, a flat nose, small feet, 
and a large body, form the standard of 
beauty. 

The extent of life may be calculated by 
the time allotted for our growth, which 
comprehends about one third of our time, 
as well in animals as vegetables. Man, 
who is thirty years growing, may live 
ninety or a hundred years. The dog who 
grows for three years, lives ten or twelve. 
Fishes that do not cease growing for a 
great number of years, may live ages; 
this arises from the constitution of their 
bones, which are softer than those of any 
other animal. « 

Whence arose it, that the lives of the 
first men were longer than ours, insomu¢h 
that they were extended to nine hundred 
years? It is answered, that the earth in 
the beginning was less compact; its pro- 














| would take this trouble without being com- | 
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ductions softer and more ductile, the growth 
| of the body slower; the ages from the 
| creation to the time of David, gave to 
|| terrestrial matter, all the solidity they coulg 
require by pressure and gravity; hence jt 
is, that the life of man has been the same 


from the time of that king. 


| 
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LITERARY ANECDOTES. 


Selected from Foote's Memoirs.— Garrick. 


Garrick read dramatic poetry, with in- 

finite grace, judgment, and versatility; so 
much so, that he could generally impose 
any part he pleased on a performer, though 
ever so bad, by his manner of repeating 
it in the green room. Dick Yates often 
| told the editor of these memoirs, that it 
required all bis skill and foresight to guard 
‘against him on this point; of which, he 
‘gave the following anecdote among many 
‘others :-— 
“ In order to strengthen the comedy of 
the Jealous Wife as much as possible on 
its first appearance, Garrick proposed that 
| Yates should play the character of Sir 
1 Harry Beagle, instead of Major Oakley, 
| For this purpose on his first reading the 
'play in the green room, he embellished 
‘the character of Sir Harry with such an 
infinite variety of humour, that every body 
|applauded it except Yates, who still re- 
'| quested the Major in preference. Garrick 
| again pressed him, by saying, “ What a fine 
character it was!—how much in his way!” 
&c. till Yates, at last, put an end to the con- 
troversy, by saying, “ If I could presume, sir, 
on playing it any thing like you, I would ac- 
cept it; but, as I know my own powers, I 
must beg leaye to decline it.” The event 
showed that Yates was right, both in his 
own judgment, and that of the public. 

As another instance of his powers of reci- 
tation, the following fell under my own ob- 
servation :— 

In company with a friend, to whom Gar- 
rick had promised some instructions in the 
character of Macbeth ; 1 waited on him at 
his house, in the Adelphi, about eleven 
o’clock, on a Sunday morning. After some 
preliminary conversation, Gasrick took up 
the play, and read several passages with a 
taste, feeling, and discrimination, new even 
to me, who had seen him so often in this 
character on the stage. But when he came 
to the dagger scene, I observed his face im 
stantly assume a mixture of horror, perplex- 
ity, and guilt, which I thought it imposs!- 
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ble for human nature to affect ; the glare 
of his eyes was conformable to the range 
of his features, and he went through the 
passage in a style totally indescribable. 1 
then saw the amazing effect of his art; in 
which, like a great original in painting, the 
nearer it was viewed, the more the delicate |, 
and master touches of the pencil were dis- 
cernible. 

This event happened above thirty years 


ago; and I now remember it with a sensi-| 


bility, which, while it affords me the most 
lively impressions, leads me to despair of 
ever “ seeing its like again.” 

When Garrick first undertook to play 
Bayes, in The Rehearsal, he had some 
doubts of the propriety of taking off his 
brother performers ; and therefore made a 
proposal to Giffard, the manager of the 
theatre in Goodman’s-fields, to permit him 
to begin with him, as a kind of an apology 
for the rest. Giffard, supposing that Gar- 
rick would only just glance at him to coun- 
tenance the mimicking of the others, con- 
sented ; but Garrick bit him off so truly, 
and made him so completely ridiculous, at 





FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. | the limit that bounds his vision; this 
ome forms the pale beyond which the aspira- 
ON SUBLIMITY OF CHARACTER. tions of his soul are never directed. 


“To err, ishuman—te forgive, divine.” | The quality in question, is perhaps more 
Pork. |! the offspring of nature than most others ; 
The quality in question is truly great. | yet all must in a measure receive a tincture 


This alone can give man that pre-eminence || {fom education, and the discipline of life. 
in the scale of creation, which the Author No one, perhaps, springs so immediately 
‘of nature intended—'This alone can secure || ‘rom the seed that is sown in the infant’s 
‘him the coincidence and affections of his || breast ; hence it often rears its head in. 


; \|\the most uncultiv i i it 
fellow-creatures. It is true, man may by || ultivated soil, and yields its 


“mere dint of perseverance, unaided by this | choicest fruit 5 but when it grows under 
| virtue’s fostering care, guided by enlight- 


excellent quality, accomplish whatever he | : “9 8 

undertakes, unappalled by the frowns or | ened reason, its genial influence is soon 

\sneers of the world; he may command | acknowledged, and like the lofty cedars of 

‘the coincidence, but not the affecttons of | Lebanon, rooted firm in integrity and up- 
rightness, bows only to the majesty of God. 


his fellow-creatures—this is the province | 
alone of nobleness of character, such ce- | It is a glorious part of our nature that 


\lebrity, alone, is worthy the exertion of a | Hone but virtuous actions can excite our 
rational being. |, approbation and dispose us to imitation. 

But persons of this description are as'| When we behold the splendid achieve- 
‘rare and precious as the gems that glitter | ents of some gallant chieftan, his enthu- 
‘in the sun. Such, alone, may be said to || Siasm becomes ours; we feel a willingness 
assimilate to that God who made, upholds, || © participate in all his troubles; we some- 
and governs all; the widow’s prayer and | times even disregard the rules of justice, 











the rehearsal, that Giffard, in a rage, sent 
him a challenge; which Garrick accepting, | 
they met the next morning, when the latter 
was wounded in the sword arm. 

The comedy of The Rehearsal had been 


| orphan’s smile, will shed a brighter lustre || 49d cast a vail over all his faults; but we 
‘round their path, than the effulgent halo | are never disposed to approbate them. 
that plays about the warrior’s brow; if | Vicious actions ever fill us with disgust 
victcrious, compassion and mercy hover | #24 abhorrence. We regard them as the 


' 


over their arms, and the blessings of res- | !¢gitimate offspring of a base and corrupt 
‘cued humanity sound along their march, || heart. ‘They can receive no lustre from 





during this time advertised for the Saturday 
night ensuing; but the duel intervening, | 
(which none but the parties and their se-| 
conds knew of at that time, and very few 


To such the author of nature may be said | the splendour of the performance; but 
to have given a double portion of the || whatever action springs from a genuine 
ethereal spirit, and on such the benevolent | g’eatness of soul, we admire as truly mag- 





mind delights to dwell; no secret horror || 2animous, while we regard the petty rav- 





ever since,) the play was put off for a fort- | thrills the soul at the remembrance of their || ings of an angry man with contempt and. 
night longer, on account of the suddenin-|| deeds. Often while we admire a hero for | abhorrence. That man who would avenge 


disposition of a principal performer. At| 
the end of that time, it came out, with imi-| 
tations of the principal actors; but Gil- 


fard was totally omitted. 
AGNES. 
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They that presume most in prosperity, 
are soonest subject to despair in adversity. 

To render good for evil, is godlike ; to 
render good for good, is man-like ; to ren- 
der evil for evil, is beast-like ; to render 
evil for good, is devil-like. 


A person who breaks an engagement, | 


seldom reflects on the inconvenience that it 
causes; he may be compared’ to a stone 
thrown into a pool, which disturbs circle 
after circle, till the whole is discomposed. 
That woman who makes her husband’s 
home a paradise, will never have reason to 
complain of his wandering abroad. 


‘the readiness with which he conceives and | a trifling injury with the life of a fellow 
the dexterity with which hé executes, often | Creature, does not extort that-approbation 
while we give our assent to praise the yic- | Which we are disposed to bestow on him, 
tor, our hearts bleed at the wretchedness | who, in spite of malice, can nobly forgive: 
he has eaused, and our bosoms shudder at | Of this quality our divine master is a 
the enormities he has practised. But when- || remarkable example. At a time when he 
ever we see the victor nobly extend to the || was subject to all the evils which an apos- 
vanquished the hand of forgiveness, our || tate world could inflict, he might have 
bosoms swell with emulation; not that || freed himself from the power of his ene-- 
emulation which springs from a jealous || mics, he might have confounded his accu- 
and corrupt heart, but that emulation which | sers with: a: single glance, he might have: 
scorns a cruel deed, which disposes us to || called legions of angels to his assistance, 
imitate the vietor without grudging him || or might have torn mount Calvary. from its 
the glory of his actions. Alike, amid the || base, and buried beneath its ponderous 
smiles or frowns of fortune, he whose bo-|| weight, his haughty murderers. But how 
som cherishes this inhabitant of heaven, || different from all this did he act, and with. 
maintains a dignity of manners that com-/|] what admiration do we reflect upon that 
mands respect, that conciliates the affec- |} magnanimous forbearance which led him 
tions even of his enemies. How diminu-|j to exclaim in the midst of his excruciating 
tive in contrast appears an opposite cha- || sufferings, “ Father, forgive them; for 
racter !» His thoughts never extend beyond they know not what they do.” 
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But setting aside this divixie model of. of our comfort. 
perfection, examples are not wanting among |) ware ‘ter, the living identity of his person, | 


the degenerate and imperfect sons of Adam. 


The illustrious Daniel inspired by this’ | ments of the human mind, their intricate | 


same spitit, seemed to have laid asitle the | 
frailties of man, and to have put on the 

perfections of angels. He seems to have 

disregarded the favours of the rich, and | 

the terrors of the powerful. 
his suflerings with unexampled forbearance. | 
This was the triumph of a magnanimous 
mind. So in the life of the great and god- 
like Howard, we discover a Gonstancy as | 
great as the world ever saw ; a constancy 
qualified not by obstinacy, but happily for 
mankind, a constancy qualified by ‘the 
strictest virtue. He rested his fame not, 
en ruined cities or depopulated countries, | 
not on kings dethroned nor any thing that | 
would eventuate in the misery of his fellow 
creatures, but on the surer-base of having 
attempted to promote human happiness. 
In a word, in him was concentrated all 
that can adorn and ennoble the human 
character. 

Bat without resorting to the records of 
antiquity or those of other nations, exam- 
ples illustrative of this quality may be 
found in our own country. We pass over | 
many in private life we miglit enumerate, | 
and shall barely suggest the names of the 
immortal father of his country, a Putnam, | 
a Schuyler, and a host of American heroes | 
with whose names you are all familiar, of 
whom it may be said, as it was of our! 
much lamented Hamilton, that “ in the, 
midst of victory they stayed the uplifted | 








arm, and nobly said to the vanquished | 


enemy, Live?’ 
AGIDIUS. 


EE 
Sit WALTER SCOTT. 

This celebrated poet and novelist, has. 
received from his sovereign’s hands the ho- 
nour of knighthood. This is as it should 
be—if ever there was one man more than | 
another, who was entitled (independently of 
his own descent from an alliance with high- 
born connexions) to wear the honourable 
badges of rank, it is he, whose life and 
writings have so eminently contributed to 
the improvement and happiness of mankind. 
In the pages of all that Scott has ever writ- 
ten, will not be found one passage that can 
be made detrimental to sound morality or 
purity of principle; not one position, which, 
if followed out, will not conduce to the im- 
provement of our knowledge, or the increase | 








He met all | 


| shifting appearance, are all marked and | 
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| ceived another visit from his friends: but j¢ if 
} 


was observable that they were entertained 
ithe passions of the human heart, the ele- || with less cordiality than before. 
their || Plagiarism.—Some time since, in a cer. 
— seminary of learning, a student who 
was appointed to criticise the composition 
| of one of his fellow students, did it in the fo}. 
| lowing laconic manner :-— The composi. 
rivalry but that of the great dramatic bard. ition is a well written one—it has but one 
His life exhibits a scene of felicity and | fault; and that is, it should have two inverted 
goodness consonant to the spirit of his | ,commas at the beginning, and two direct 
writings. In his home, and ou his estate, | ones at the end of it.” The writer, who 
he is truly the father of his family and his) was rather dull of comprehension, was 
tenants; all love him, and run to court his | mightily elated to think that there was bu: 
smile ind receive his kindness, from the | one fault in the whole of his production. 
child of his bosom to the urchin of the low-| —_— 
est cottager. Notwithstanding the quantity Foote having some pique towards Colo. 
of his works, and the celerity with which || nel Bowden, who stuttered remarkably, he 
they are poured forth upon the world, he | happened to cross him on the Richmond 
is never abstracted from society or its en- | road as he was taking a ride with a friend. 
joyments—he neglects no duties, no la- ||“ How do you do, Colonel ?” says Foote’s 
bours of the landlord, the farmer, or the'|companion. ‘ Pre-pre-pretty,” stammer- 
master. Ile is ever present where his pre- || ed the Colonel, endeavouring to say pretty 
sence is required; ever active, doing good | well; when Feote desiring the post boy to 
to all, and beloved by all—and his hours | drive on, his companion exclaimed, “ Why 
passin that independent serenity and kindly | do you drive off so rudely?” “ Oh!” re 
light-hearted cheerfulness which can only be. | plied Foote, “to save time, as we shall 
enjoyed by the consciousness of duties ful- be at Hounslow before he’ll be well enough 


filled, aud time fully employed and used— to give you an answer.” 
— 


L ie te hi Foote being asked by a lady to translate 

wry sme Fors vn wy is wel -de- | a physician’s motto, which was, 4 numi. 
sa darer gc ; Bog ight and example | ne salus, he quickly replied, God help the 
of this age, as he will be of futurity. | patient ; 


{London Paper. 


combinations, their eternal changes, 


traced with a subtlety of discrimination, ) 
and simplicity of execution, so true, so 
| delicate, yet so vigorous, as to outstrip all 








« As even in his great taskmaster’s eye.” 


eens wa | | While at Edinburgh, Foote was urged to 
és | take off Wilkes, who was at that time as 
An old fellow, who was of a miserly and | obnoxious in Scotland as he was popular 


unsociable disposition, once come to the re- in England. He answered that he had 
solution of giving an entertainment to some | but one objection; which was, “ that as 
of his friends on his birthday; but when | he intended to take himself off for Lon- 
that was, he could not precisely ascertain. | don in a few days, he did not choose te 
Nor did he consider it of much moment, | sup on brick bats and rotten eggs the first 
for he told them to come “when the ice || night of his arriving in the metropolis.” 

went off ;” for his mother had informed 
him, that on the day on which he was born, | 








A person talking of an acquaintance of 
the ice broke up in the adjacent river. No his, who was so avaricious as even to la- 
sooner did this happen the ensuing winter, || ment the prospect of his funeral expenses, 


than his friends called at his house pursuant 
to promise, and went home much pleased 
with the good cheer and hospitality with 
which they had been entertained. The 
weather continuing still very cold, the wa- 
ter in the aforesaid river, again congealed, 
and about three weeks afterwards, there 
was a second clearing out of the ice; 
when, wondrous to relate, the mjser re- 


though a short time before he had been cen- 
suring one of his own relations for his par- 
simonious temper. ‘ Now is it not strange,” 
continued he, “ that this man would not 
‘take the beam out of his own eye, before 
he attempted the mote in other people’s *” 
“Why so, I dare say he would,” cried 
Foote, “if he was sure of selling the tim- 
ber.” 
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POETRY. 


FUR THE LADIES’ LITERAKY CABINET. 





TWO HALVES MAKE A WHOLE. 


By earnest entreaties young Damon oft teas'd 
Sweet Phillis to grant him a kiss, 

Till she, with his lov’d importunity pleas’d, 
Consented to cede him the bliss. ¢ 


Now Damon, rash youth, a strange doctrine be- 
liev’d, 
Respecting a blessing like this ; 
He thought only half of the joy was receiv'd, 
If kiss were not given with kiss. 


So when the dear maid by her silence betray'd 
A desire with his wish to comply ; 

He press’d the sweet lips of the beautiful maid 
Aud her dear response was a sigh. 





No murmur was heard from the lips so carress’d, | 
To furnish the expected reply; 

But pleasure was seen in a love-swelling breast, | 
And happiness beam‘d from her eye. \ 


| 


Yet Damon, wlio thought himself robb'’d of the | 
prize, | 
Because he recciv'd not a kiss, J 
Exclaim'd, with emotions of grief and surprise, 
“I’m cheated of half of my bliss.” 


But she! dearest maiden! his fears to deride— 
To banter his sorrow of soul, 
Cried—“‘ Damon ! how can you your Phiilis thus 
ehide ? 
You know that two halves make a whole!” 
X. plus Y. 
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THE TEAR. 


It stood upon the trembling lid— 
I look’d, and saw it linger there ; 
Perhaps ‘twas grief, or wo, that bid 
Thee to the beauteous eye repair, 
And then dissolve, and there unroll 
Thy moisture to the trembling film ; 
Thou art an emblem that unfolds 
Dim sorrow to the mind's pure realm. 





Pearl! thou hast view’d the glist’ning beam 
That shoots from beauty’s lucid eye ; | 
ft is that true and holy gleam, | 
That rises with the labouring sigh, 
And mingles with the purple heart, 
When Misery the soul hath riven— 
Tis Pity’s fond and melting dart, 
The purest inspiration given. 


But, oh! there wasa youthful cheek, 
Where Pleasure’s torch was mildly lit, 
Vein'd with the twilight’s scarlet streak,. 
On which thou didst divinely sit : 
When horror darken’d o'er the brow, 
The soul to deepest anguish driven, 
Thou wast the-penitent’s tear—that hour! 











An omen of the purest. heaven. 
SERGEANT HAIRBOTTLE. 
July 17th, 1820. 
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TO MARY. 


In verse you ask me to address 
The Mase on your behalf; 

To beg the comie fair to bless 
Your jest, and raise the laugh. 


Lady! your heart is free from guile ! 
In innocency strong ! 

On every face you light a smile, 
By that bewitching tongue. 


Then never court poetic fame ; 
In Fancy’s realms ne’er stray ; 

For what is honour but a name ? 
A phantom of a day! 


Poetic crowns, by poet’s dream, 
Are sweet as a spring morn: 

But every chaplet well I ween, 
Contains a pointed thorn. 


And ere the points should draw from you 
One sigh of agony ; 

Reluctant still the Muse I'll sue 
To plat the thorns for me. 


Reluctant still your cause I'll plead 
In the poetic bowers ; 

With care ['ll strew the path you tread, 
With ever-blooming flowers. 


Reluctant still I will obey 
Your all-commanding tongue ; 
Drive Melancholy far away, 
And raise again the inspiring lay, 
To genius and to song. 
JAMES. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Sweet, bird! thy notes again impart! 
They sweeten solitude ; 

Thy syren voice, seductive art, 

Raise my sad, my drooping heart, 
When sorrows there intrude. 


Then, Robin! cease not to beguile 
When transient hope is fled, 

My scrrowing heart—ah! bid it smile, 

And grateful [ will feel the while, 


And wipe the tear I've shed. \ 
ELLA. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


Fo her who can understand them, these Lines are 
Addressed. 


‘Twas heavenly sweet! but yet ‘twas so fleeting; 
That sorrow trod quick in the footsteps of joy, 


' And the warm flush of rapture we both felt at 


meeting, 
The cold chill of parting too soon could destroy. 


And it seem#to me now like a dream of the night, 
In which one dearest object appear’d to my view; 
The feelings it gave were more full of delight, 
And, ah ! to my sorrow, as quickly fled too. 
R 


«¢ Tam unable,” yonder beggar cries, 
“ To stand, or go ;"—if he says true, he lies. 


= 
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SABBATH EVE. 
Why! what a holy, heavenly calm is here ! 
Sure some celestial visitants are near, 
| Come from their bright abodes, to join with man, 
In celebrating Heaven's redeeming plan. 
|All, all is still '—the sun’s last purest ray 
F aintly illumes the closing sabbath day ; 
\T he very zephyrs, as they murmur by, 
is Seem to have caught a fragrance from on high ; 
| Reposing nature softly whispers praise 
| To Him whose hand directs creation’s ways. 
|Oh ! there is much of heaven in this hour! 
Mach of that blest, that soul enrapt’ring power, 
, Which swells our hearts with ecstasies divine, 
| And bids our hymns with angel’s praises join. 
List !—list! those ebenezers mounting high, 
And borne by seraphs through the argent sky ! 
| They rise from hearts that own Devotion’s sway, 
| Whose best lov'd business is to praise and pray 
| The hosts of heaven hush their harps awhile, 
And list the strain with an approving smile ; 
|| Then sweil their notes, the chorus loudly ring, 
|| And all the praises of Immanuel sing. 
|| Rise! rise, my soul! on wings of rapture rise! 
|| Leave this dull world and soar beyond the skies ! 
| Catch the warm strain which there unceasing 
floats, 
| And bid melodious flow your trembling notes | 
Methinks I see bright bands of seraph’s shine— 
| Methinks L hear their accents sweet, divine ! 
See, how they raise their golden harps on high— 
And see them wave their palms of victory! 
| Oh, haste, blest hour! when I with joy shall join 
| The host above in praises all divine. 
HORENTIUS 


i 
i 
i 

i 
i! 
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TO MISS FANNY C 


Oh! let me go and mourn, and die 
In some lone place where human eye 
Has never beam’d the soft reply, 

And love but thee alone. 


There in some drear sequester'd spot, 
Where stands the lonely humble cot, 
I'd live by all the world forgot, 

And love but thee alone. 


I'd roam where towers the rising bill, 

That.shades the pure unclouded rill, 

Where all is speechless, noiseless, still, 
And love but thee alone. 


Or on the wild secladed shore, 
Where human foot ne’er trod before, 
Id listen to the dark sea’s roar, 

And love but thee alone. 


And till death’s lightning from the cloud, 
Shall strike this feeble, earthly shroud, 
My lips in trembling accents loud, 
Will speak of thee alone. 
PHAON. 


Various religions various tenets hold, 
But all one God acknowledge—namely, gold. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. NEW-YORK, MANHATTAN SCHOOL. 
tine | SATURDAY, AUGUST™2, 1820. | 148 Chamber-street. 
‘ s ' At the quarterly distribution of rewards, the {' 
HOPE AND MEMORY. | TO CORRESPONDENTS. | lowing young gentlemen, for their solid eamntin hard 


How oft does Memory, fond care beguiling, 
Picture happy hours far fled ; 

And oft young Hope, fond flatterer! smiling, 
Bid us raise the drooping head. 

Memory paints the blissful hours 
Spent in childhood’s early bloom, 

When our path was strewed with flowérs, 
Enrich’d with Arabia's soft perfume. 


} 


‘| Among the numerous communications recently re- in their respective studies, were considered highly de 
ceived, we have only time to acknowledge the follow- || Serving them. 


ing:—The Minstrel, by Groner; the Ruins, by SENIOR CLASS. 





Memory, present ills now smoothing, 
Shows us what we've past enjoy'd; 
Hope, that charm of life still soothing, 

Poiats to others unalloy'd. 
Then sure the mind with joy entwining 
The past joys with those unblown, 
May weave a wreath, though Fate repining) 
Mark'd the hour Misfortune's own. - 


sel 
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TO MISS M. P. H. 
‘On hearing the was about to change her name. 
Are you then caught, my gentle friend, 
So firmly caught in Cupid’s net ? 
Isall your flutt’ring at an end ? 
Are you no more a gay coquette ? 


Believe me, I rejoice to hearit, ~ 
For long ago I felt for you, 

Not quite love, but something near it— 
Refin’d friendship, warm, and true. 


But tell me, who has had the power, 

To warm your breast with love's pure fire ? 
Was't H*****, in some unguarded hour? 

Or, (what's more likely) was it D*** ? 


Who e’er he is, I'l) bet my life, 
There is but one more happy e!f— 
One who will get a better wife, 
And that's your humble friend, myself. 
R. 


~ 


— 
THE OPSOPHAGOS. 


Diphilus, of Sinope, in Pontus, was the author of a oe 


one hundred Comedies—cpplauded for his mo- 
rals, wit, and humour. The following is from 
one of his Comedies «= 

We have a notable law in Corinth, 

Where, if a fellow outruns reason, 

Feasting and junketing at furious cost, 

The sumptaary justice calls upon bith, 

And thus begins to sift him—* Vou live well! 


But have you well to live? You squander freely: || Ann Byron, 


Have you wherewithal? Have you the funds 
For these outgoings! If you have, goon! 

If you have not, we'll stop you in good time, 
Before you outrun honesty ; for he 


Either he touches some fool's purse, 

Or is the accomplice of some knavish gang ; 
This a well order'd city will not suffer : 
Such vermin we expel. 


~~ + 
en 


Wholives, we know not how, must live by his wite: 

















| Constantius ; Damon's Lamentation, by the Mis- || Richard J. Dodge, b Ist 
CELLANIST ; Farewell, by Constantius; the Dying | George, D. Hopkins sj |s°¢ 
Captive, by Sencrant Haimnorrce ; also, lines by || John C. Hewitt, si. 1% : 3 
G. by B. W. by R. H. E. and by *******, ae A Forbes, Ei° Ise 3 
che eter Amerman, jun. 2\/f 448 
Coal not of Vegetable Origin.—In the Wernerian || Alfred Hi Clark, | g . 332 
Memoirs, it is said that common coal is an original || sa H. Touma: “ie § sts 
chemical deposit, and therefore, not formed from ve- i William Bryar, Ss BE 
getables, This opinion, which is fully warranted by | JUNIOR CLASS. 
the geological relations of coal, has been further con- |) Alfred A. Smith, A > 
firmed and illustrated by the experiments of John | E | 8s 
of Berlin, and of Dr. Tompson, of Glasgow. Dr. \ Thomas E. Blanch, si 3 .8 
Tompson, we understand, has planned and executed | y4: 26] Lee Ross els g 36 
a most beautiful and interesting series of experiments | a 2 | 233 
on the different coals of our coal-fields, from which it 1 Edward M. Guion, = = 33 4 
results, that coal is essentially different from vegeta- | % ie a| ae 
bles, whether in their perfect or altered state. Gabriel H. Winter, z 3 at 
— “be “= IS te 
ACADEMICAL REGISTER. oe eaniay a: pat: : 
“nna . | Smith Cutter, jun. and John Jacob Bokee, for the 
Female education is an object which ought at all | 1,051 specimens of Penmanship. 
times 4o claim the attention and patronage of every 
enlightened member of the community ; and it is truly — 





Peter Paterson, Eagle Ticket. 














a source of contemplative pleasure to observe thai this Trivant De B ' 
| »o-long neglected subject is receiving that attention || ee ey > = 
| aad support in the literary world, to which it is so |, a 
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ciated; and it is believed, that America is now taking | u Wednesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm, 
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